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Mr. Watson's collection of paintings is not known, and as none of his 
own of any size have come down to us, we are left comparatively in 
ignorance of his proficiency in the art. There are, however, a number of 
his india ink sketches in existence. 

Frank B. Waska, 

Art Department, Chicago Public Library. 




A TOILER, FROM A PAINTING BY DAINGERFIELD. 

THE ART SITUATION IN DENVER. 

TO many people, even in this enlightened state of the world, the words 
Colorado and Denver still suggest the wild and unkempt frontier, 
wild cowboys, wild bears, and bare Indians. But the State of Colorado is 
a State of surprises. In Denver and Colorado Springs one finds beautiful 
architecture, many cultivated people and much refinement, and in a half- 
day's journey in certain directions one ma}' reach primeval solitudes 
where a tenpenny nail is a bonanza if one needs and does not happen to 
have one. Colorado people are cosmopolitan ; a large wealth per capita 
has made them travelers, and very many have visited Europe and are 
more or less familiar with the art treasures of the old world. This fact 
has been adverse to resident artists; there was a " can there any good 
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thing come out of Nazareth ' ' feeling regarding home talent, and the old 
familiar drama of the lonely garret and the hungry artist has been done 
over and overdone with all the variations. Unfortunately this is not all 
in the past ; even at the present day there is not a much more unpromising 
field for the artist who has a picture to sell than Denver. Art schools 
have flourished and declined in Denver during the past fifteen years. 
Never being a financial success, they would struggle awhile and then 
succumb. But every effort was an advantage to a certain extent, as the 
public in this manner was kept with some art interest before it. The Art 
Department of the Denver University for many years sustained large 
classes in cast drawing, modeling and life drawing, and good work was 
accomplished. 

Then came the Denver Art League, supported by voluntary contribu- 
tions of members of various classes. This institution promised much and 
really performed much during its short career. Led by the lamented 
Samuel Richards, the usual drawing classes were formed. Lectures upon 
art topics and art receptions were given, and a comprehensive exhibition 
of the works in oil, water color and black-and-white of Thomas Moran 
attracted large crowds. A smaller collection of the works of Walter 
MacEwen was also very favorably received. 

The outlook was bright, for though the school was a financial burden, 
still the dues of the various classes of members would have canceled the 
deficit and made it possible to keep along with the work. But the panic 
came, with its burden of ruin and disaster, voluntary contributions 
stopped, and the Art League went down to rise no more. 

But the few artists of the city met together and judged that the light 
must not be allowed to go out, so they organized an Artists' Club. The 
dues were nominal and no expenses were incurred. Meetings were held 
occasionally at studios and private residences as invitations were received. 
An exhibition of paintings was held the first spring, and Mr. Hamilton 
Hamilton being in Denver that year, his kindly aid was offered and 
accepted. The associate membership is extended to any who are inter- 
ested in art, and gradually this has increased until there are at present 
about five hundred in this class. 

Last year the project of a building of some sort came prominently 
before the club, and it was determined to make a start in this direction, 
even though in a very humble way. So a new class of sustaining mem- 
bers was created, and by vote the dues of this class, $10 each per annum, 
were to be placed in a sinking fund to be used for no other purpose than a 
building. This fund is being constantly augmented. After nearly a 
year spent in investigating various building projects, mainly for a building 
upon leased ground, it was found impracticable to attempt building at 
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SOUTH PARK, COLORADO, FROM A PAINTING BY CHARLES PARTRIDGE ADAMS. 



present, and a small gallery, about 35 by 60 feet, being found vacant, it 
was rented. So here at last, after years of homelessness, our Artists' 
Club has found comfortable quarters, where sketching classes, lectures 
and socials can be held ; and the gallery having a skylight, exhibitions, 
somewhat limited of course in numbers, can be given. At one side of 
the gallery, and connected with it, are two smaller apartments, which are 
useful as reading rooms, for committees and cloakrooms. Here are 
kept on file the art publications of this country and Europe. The present 
Fifth Annual Exhibition of the Artists' Club, which opened to the public 
on April 13, is fully up to the level of those that have preceded it, possibly 
a trifle in advance. Quite a number of well-known artists from the East 
have honored us (as they would probably put it) with a representative 
work. Chicago is well represented by Mrs. William H. Cole, Bessie 
Potter and Bertha Menzler, and local artists have contributed quite 
generally. 

Occupying a prominent position hangs Irving Wiles' ' ' Russian Tea. ' ' 
Beautiful with candlelight and pink shades and delicate outlines of 
women's forms, it is full of strong technical excellencies. But why spend 
such good work on Russian teas ? Yet if great Jupiter Sargent leads the 
way, may not others follow — at a respectful distance? Bruce Crane 
contributes a * ' Winter Morning, ' ' a delicate harmony of pale yellow 
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and violet-gray, which was evidently evolved from his inner consciousness 
without a pang. 

Great is the power of imagination. Some of our Eastern friends have 
not yet fully gotten rid of the idea that almost anything will answer for 
the wild and woolly West. But Walter Clark sends a very straightforward 
and honest out-of-door canvas entitled "Along Peconic," showing the 
level horizon of the ocean high up the canvas, and the scant growth of 




VENETIAN SCENE, BY RHODA HOLMES NICHOLS. 



the seaside, kept finely in tone, occupying the middle distance and fore- 
ground. Rhoda Holmes Nicholls' Venetian scenes are as charming as 
usual, one entitled "A Venetian Balcony" being a particularly sunny 
sketch. Agnes Abbott's " My Neighbor's Hayfield," while not having 
all the elements of a picture, is a pleasant combination of olive greens. 

Ben Foster remembers Holland and the Dutchmen, and with brush in 
hand reaches out for the unattainable in two interesting water colors. 

But to notice particularly work by such well-known artists as Bolton 
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Jones, C. Harry Eaton, Robert Minor, William Sartain and Kruseman 
van Elten would be superfluous when their characteristics are so well 
understood. They, of course, have sent canvases of merit. Among the 
most beautiful and poetic pictures from New York are "A Toiler," by 
Elliott Daingerfield, and " Remembrance," by Arthur Davies. Both are 
in a low key, suggesting Millet or Dupre\ and will appeal strongly to 
many. W. T. Richards sends a shore view in his best vein, with sunlight 
breaking through clouds and surf rolling up the smooth incline of the 
beach. But where are the pictures which portray this vast country pecul- 
iarly our own ? The white-capped peaks of the main range, the pros- 
pector, the irrigator, the hunter, the homestead seeker ? One is obliged 
to confess that they are very rare. What is the explanation ? 

There probably are several reasons ; one is that as a rule * ' it does not 
pay " to paint new and characteristic subjects. Mortals in general, and 
picture-buyers in particular, are very conventional and continually call 
for what has become thoroughly familiar through long association. The 
new subject only gradually comes into practical appreciation. 

Another reason is the inherent laziness of the artist, who would rather 
paint what others have seen'and done than seek novel subjects and spend 
much time in elaborating them, with no hope of reward other than the 
approbation of his fellow-artists. 

Charles Craig, of Colorado Springs, and Harvey Young, of Denver, 
are neither of them represented this year, and their work is among the 
best and mosj typical produced in Colorado. Mr. Craig has done some 
careful study in the line of Indians, and Mr. Young's water colors of 
plains subjects, treated in his own peculiar method, are widely known. 
"A Shell Bank, Galveston Bay," by Emma Richardson Cherry, of 
Houston, Texas, is distinctly in the right direction. Against a clear blue 
sky rise yellow-white bluffs, surmounted by straggling bushes*, and up 
the side of the ravine the sprangly growth of the prickly pear cactus is 
seen. 

Frank Sauerwen's picture, entitled "The Nightingale," is good in 
tone and suffused with an almost supernatural glow. "Rosalind," by 
H. Read, is excellent in color harmony and drawn with great care. 

A portrait study by Charles M. Carter is very crisp in handling, and 
clear and attractive in color. Much excellent work in flower painting 
is shown by Harriet W. Hayden ; some broad landscapes in water color 
by Elizabeth Spalding ; a characteristic hea.d in plaster by Elsie Ward, 
and artistic designs in decorative art by Elizabeth Wilmarth. The 
exhibition, as a whole, is interesting and of really high grade. 

Charles Partridge Adams. 



